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(a)   Contagious Abortion.
(b)  Mastitis.
(c)   Johne's Disease.
(d)  Sterility.
Rebates of 10 per cent, in the second year and 20 per cent, in the third
year are given. Heifers over six months old are examined up to calving
for a fee of 2s. 6d. In 1947, many thousands of producers were taking
advantage of the scheme and the number is increasing. It is to be regretted
that the response to the facilities afforded has not been more general, although
it must be stated that if all producers entered the scheme there would be
insufficient veterinary surgeons to operate it successfully.
(3)  Age of the Animals
The age of the animal is an important factor in the milk yield. As a
general rule, the yield of a cow increases up to seven or eight years of age,
after which time it decreases. There is also a small decrease in the butter-
fat percentage from the first to the ninth lactation. In exceptional cases,
especially where a cow has been well looked after, this may not be the case.
The highest yield will usually be obtained following the birth of the fifth or
sixth calf but statistics show that only approximately one cow in eight lives
so long. A long milking life enables the producer to spread the rearing of
the animal over a longer period, a larger gallonage with more calves is
obtained with the likelihood of more heifer replacements, while a better
chance for the culling of unwanted animals is afforded. It may be assumed,
given similar conditions of management, that a cow with a first calf yielding
700 gallons of milk per year will yield 800 gallons with its third calf and
1,000 gallons -with its fifth or sixth calf. It is necessary to concentrate on
acquiring young herds, that is, cows of three to five years of age, in order to
avoid obtaining milk below the required standard as young animals yield
the richest milk. Young herds possess the added advantage of being less
liable to tuberculosis.
(4)  Efficiency of the Milker
The object of the milker should be to obtain the milk from the udder,
milking each quarter speedily, quietly, and thoroughly, with as little dis-
turbance as possible. Milking carried out in this way is an aid to obtaining
an increased yield and a high percentage of fat.
Physically, milk removal depends upon the pressure exerted on the
sphincter muscle in the teat, which is released by the action of the fingers of
the milker, thus allowing the milk to flow. The teat should be grasped
firmly and the hand kept close to the udder. Some milkers adopt a jerky,
pulling action, which is quite unnecessary and should be discouraged, as, if
persisted in, the practice may lead to injuries, obstructions, or misshapen
teats. It is imperative that the milker should handle the cow gently, so that
it. lets down its milk freely. For this reason women, who are usually gentle
in their handling, make good milkers. Care is particularly necessary with
young animals during the first lactation period.
v,. There is no rule as to which teats should be milked first, but, speaking
generally, it is found most convenient to milk the teats on the farther side
of the animal with -the right hand, and milk either the hind or fore teats
together.. Teats at opposite corners of the udder should not be milked
simultaneously, as in this way the udder will swing and impose a jerky
strain upon the muscles which attach it to the body. In cows with the first